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always went behind his text-books, and it was seldom that he did not 
let light into the mind of his pupil. 

" The charm of a straightforward and genial manner won the 
confidence of his pupils even before they felt the mastery of his 
teaching. This made him unusually accessible and correspondingly 
popular. Interest in the music of the students added to this accessi- 
bility. He had been an early leader of the Pierians, and was the 
one of the instructors to whom years ago the musical clubs would go 
with a serenade, and be sure of a hearty welcome. So to the friends 
who attended his funeral there was a fitting touch of pathetic associa- 
tion in the sound of the young men's voices which sang the familiar 
hymn." 

EDWARD JARVIS. 

Edward Jarvis, the son of Francis and Melicent Jarvis, was born 
at Concord, Mass., January 9, 1803. His parents were persons of high 
character, both as to intelligence and as to moral worth ; and Concord, 
early in this century, was as remarkable for the strong staple of its 
manhood and womanhood as it has been of late years for its literary 
and philosophical culture. Rev. Dr. Ripley and Samuel Hoar were 
only the best known of a cluster of professional men who not only 
gave reputation to the town, but exerted a controlling influence over 
the young people that grew up around them, so that for many years 
a certificate of birth in Concord was little less than a guaranty of 
respectable ability and substantial merit. Jarvis was fitted for Harvard 
College in part at Concord, and in part at the Westford Academy, and 
graduated in 1826. In college he was a thorough and faithful student, 
held a good rank in his class, and won only respect and affection from 
all who were in any way associated with him. 

After graduating, he taught school for a little while in Concord, 
commencing at the same time his medical studies under the tuition of 
Dr. Bartlett. He afterward became the pupil of the elder Dr. Shat- 
tuck, and while with him practised gratuitously among the poor at 
the west end of Boston. In addition to the required courses of the 
Harvard Medical School, he attended a full year's course at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. After taking his medical degree at Harvard 
College in 1830, he established himself at Northfield, Mass., whence 
he removed to his native town, and thence, in 1837, to Louisville, 
Kentucky. Returning to Massachusetts in 1843, he took up his resi- 
dence in Dorchester, which was his home for the remainder of his 
life. 
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He had from the first been greatly interested in the treatment of 
the insane, and shortly after his settlement in Dorchester he began to 
receive insane patients iu his own house. He was singularly success- 
ful in this department of his profession, and was so in no small measure 
by the power of assiduous kindness, in which he was largely aided by 
his excellent wife. While he was not neglectful of the resources of 
medical science, or unskilled in their application, he seemed to win his 
way to the darkened or clouded intellect by pouring through the inter- 
vening medium the most calorific rays that could issue from hearts 
glowing with pity and love. His restored patients carried with them 
through life only happy and grateful memories of their residence with 
him, and remained ever afterward his warmly attached friends, his 
welcome visitors, and some of them his habitual correspondents. 

He early commenced the study of statistics with a purely philanthropic 
purpose. His researches were chiefly confined to subjects bearing on 
insanity, the conditions and causes of disease, the sources and conse- 
quences of intemperance, and the mutual relation and interaction of 
physical and moral causes and effects. It is claimed for him by those 
who, like him, have made statistics a science, that he had no superior 
in that department. His aim always was, not to support a foregone 
conclusion, but to obtain materials for a substantial basis of opinion 
and action. He was careful on all subjects not limited in their very 
nature to cover with his figures a sufficiently large space, time, or both, 
for accidental variations to disappear, and was most solicitous to do 
this when an exceptional year or district would be peculiarly favor- 
able to the result that he expected or desired. He prepared in full 
the report and digest of mortality statistics for the United States census 
of 1860, and performed important work also for that of 1870. He was 
for many years President of the American Statistical Association, and 
represented it in a general convention of scientific statisticians in 
London, in 1860. To the close of his life he was in correspondence 
with statisticians in every European country, and by the exchange of 
documents he had collected a large and valuable polyglot library of 
statistical science and literature. 

He became interested at an early period in the Institution for the 
Blind and in the School for Idiots in South Boston, took charge of 
them during the repeated and prolonged absences of Dr. Howe, always 
devoted to them a large amount of time and labor, and was constantly 
resorted to by their teachers and care-takers for advice and sympathy. 
Of the School for Idiots he was for many years, and until his death, 
the titular Superintendent, — a sinecure office so far as salary was con- 
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cerned, but becoming so as to service only when increasing infirmity 
precluded all active duty. 

As a physician he had high reputation, and though he retired from 
general practice midway in life, there were families that would not 
give him up at his own request so long as he was able to be at their 
service. He was, however, in one respect, in advance of his time. 
He had a very limited confidence in drugs, hardly any in alleged 
specifics ; and before the appearance of Dr. Bigelow's " Nature in 
Disease," and Sir John Forbes's " Nature and Art in the Cure of Dis- 
ease," * his practice anticipated their theory, and he placed chief reli- 
ance, except in emergencies requiring special treatment, on care, diet, 
and regimen. 

He was thoroughly versed in physiology, which he studied especially 
in its sanitary relations and bearings. Besides essays on particular 
subjects, he prepared nearly forty years ago a smaller and a larger 
text-book on physiology for school use ; and their merit may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, without any effort to promote their circula- 
tion, they were adopted at once in a large number of the best schools, 
and retained their favored place for many years. 

His authorship extended over the entire range of subjects embraced 
in the health of body, mind, and soul. He was a frequent contributor 
to all the leading literary and medical periodicals, always with a 
beneficent aim, and always with conscientious care and faithfulness in 
the treatment of his subjects. In the application of science to public 
health, to sociology, and to the moral well-being of the community, we 
probably have had no wiser or more fruitful writer. On many sub- 
jects now regarded as of essential moment, he was a pioneer thinker 
and writer ; and on many more he will in time to come be found to 
have held that position. Had the mind, the research, the study, the 
patient labor, thus employed, been concentrated on some single great 
work, it would have secured for him an enduring name, with not a tithe 
of the service to humanity rendered month after month with reference 
to what the writer deemed pressing needs and urgent claims. 

In 1874 Dr. Jarvis had a paralytic attack, from which he but 
partially recovered. For two or three years after this he was incapa- 
ble of continuous labor. But with some measure of returning strength 

* Both these authors were in fact anticipated by our associate, Benjamin E. 
Cotting, M. P., who, in an address delivered before the Norfolk County Medical 
Society, in 1852, under the title " Nature in Disease," expressed substantially 
the views of disease and medical treatment which were given to a larger 
public by Dr. Bigelow in 1854, and by Sir John Forbes in 1857. 
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he resumed his habits of industry. Besides various contributions to 
periodicals, he finished, in 1880, a manuscript volume of six hundred 
and fifty pages, entitled " Traditions and Reminiscences of Concord, 
1719-1878"; and in 1883 a similar volume, entitled "Houses and 
People of Concord, 1810-1820," comprising biographical sketches of 
" the prominent people who contributed to the advancement of the 
town." These volumes are deposited in the public library of Concord, 
and, as they were prepared with the utmost care and accuracy, they 
will have a permanent historical value. 

Dr. Jarvis possessed the highest claims on the reverent and loving 
memory of all who knew him. His character had its early laid and 
immovable foundation of Christian faith and principle, and the evan- 
gelic beatitudes were the directory of his life. Those who knew him 
from his boyhood can remember not an act or a word of his that they 
could wish to have forgotten. It may be doubted whether he ever 
said an unkind thing to or of any human being. His single aim was 
the highest usefulness, and that aim not only directed his professional 
life and guided his pen, but was manifest in all the details of daily 
intercourse and conduct. He can have had no enemies, and few 
acquaintances that were not his friends. 

Dr. Jarvis died, of no acute illness, but in consequence of the infirm- 
ities of old age, on the Slst of October, 1884. His wife, who had been 
his faithful helper in his entire life-work for more than half a century, 
died three days afterward, and the funeral service was performed for 
them both on the 5th of November, in the church, hard by their home, 
in which they had been for more than forty years constant attendants 
and communicants. 
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ALPHEUS SPRING PACKARD. 

Alpheus Sprtng Packard, an Associate Member of the Academy, 
died July 13, 1884, in his eighty-sixth year. He was born in Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1798. While he was preparing for college, he 
studied one year at Exeter Academy under the instruction of Dr. 
Abbot. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College, of the class of 1816. 
He afterwards taught in Gorham Academy, in Wiscasset, in Bucks- 
port, and in Hallowell Academy. In 1819 he was made Tutor in 



